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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study is to discover the effects 
of pupil race and racial balance in schools cn educational 
achievement. A brief review of pertinent background factors and 
related research literature is presented, followed by an explanation 
of the study itself. Subjects were one .undred and sixty black and 
white students in the Tacoma, Washington, public schools, who ranged 
frcm primary tc junior high school levels. 0.' the 96 four-group 
coDtparisons of variables, 32 at each level, only four showed 
significant differences. Three of the four were racial effects, 
Caucasians sccring higher than Negroes in primary ma^homatlcs, 
intermediate language arts, and in Lerirediate composite. No schco] 
effects were indicated at any level. The sole interaction effect 
.indicated that Caucasians in nor.segrega ted schools scored higher than 
Caucasians in de facto segregated schools on the pr.imavy composite. 
Results of the study suggest that neither pupil race nor racial 
ccjjipcsition of school per se, considered alone or interactively, 
seemed to have a substantial effect on academic performance when 
other relevant variables veto controlled. (Author/JW) 
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Ve Think You'll riw This Report irn'Epf^sTiNO , . . 



Every school administrator has responsibility for providing optimal 
learning environment for the children under his Jurisdiction. Inasmuch as 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision was based on the contention that nonsegre- 
gated schools give students a better learning climate than segregated 
schools, It is of administrative interest to know to what extent tnls con- 
tention is actually true. 

The following paper, excerpted from Dr. Laurent's doctoral thesis, 
presents an attempt to ascertain the effect on educational achievement of 
a pupil's race, the racial balance of a classroom, and of student Interact' 
tion over a period of two or three years. Using children in a typical city 
of the Northwest, the writer scrutinizes grouna of segregated Caucasians, 
segregated Negroes, nonsegregated Cauca.>ian8, and uonsagregated Negroes as 
to academic performance in language arts, reading, mathematics, and com- 
posite scores. Three defined educational levels make up the study popula- 
tion-primary, intermediate, and Junior high school (ninth grade). 

The findings of the study throw considerable valuable light upon this 
natter of administrative concern. With increasing population noveraent 
toward urban centers, especially of the Nest and Northwest, plus the creation 
of populous suburbias, the problem of achieving integrated classrooms is 
Intensified. Changes in racial balance should be made on the basis of 
(1) effects on all children and (?) emplilcal research rather than opinion 
and political pressure. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



School racial composition Is an urgent administrative problem In urban 
school systeras throughout Americat It became a focus of attention largely 
as a result of the 1954 Supreme Court decision (Brov;n v. Board of Education, 
1954) declaring de jure school segregation unconstitutional. This ruling 
overturned the traditional "separate but equal" doctrine under which 21 
states and the District of Columbia had operated public school systems In 
which separation of pupils solely because of race was legally mandated or 
explicitly permitted. 

De Jure school segregation still exists In seme parts of the South, 
but the major focus of concern has shifted In recent years tc the more 
universal phenomenon of de facto school racial segregatloti Jn cities of the 
North and Vest. Awareness of this racial Isolation, reflecting neighbor- 
hood housing patterns has been heightened by publicity concerning the 
demands of civil rights leaders for Its abolition, related decision of lower 
courts, and pronouncement of public officials. 

Negro and Caucasian parents alike have come to believe that the educa- 
tional development of their children will suffer In a predominantly Negro 
school. School beards, professional educators, legislators, public admin- 
istrators, the judiciary, and Informed citizenry share this concern. 
Educational planning with respect to student body, staff, facilities, and 
programs has become acutely "color-conscious." 

The present paper Is concerned with de facto school racial segregation 
as It relates to academic achievement. A brief review of pertinent back- 
ground factors and related research literature la presented, followed by an 
explanation of a study considered valuable as an appropriate model for 
Investigating the topic. The paper concludes wlu» the presentation of 
results and apparent Implications for public schools. 



Background 



Demography 



Population movements of recent decades have Intensified urban racial 
Isolation, 3y 1960 approximately two-thirds of both black and white 
Americans lived in metropolitan areas {USBC, 1968, p. 18, Table No. 16). 
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The proportion of Negroes living In the North and Uesu Increased from 2J per 
cent in 1940 to 40 percent in 1960 (USBC, 1968, p. 20, Table No* 19). In 
the nation's 10 largest cities, the median proportion of the Negro population 
rose from 17 percent in 1950 to 27.5 percent In 1960--a 62 percent Increase 
{from USBC, 1967, p. 11). Ojrlng the 1950's, vjhlle the country's total 
metropolitan area population skyrocketed by 23 million, 85 percent of the 
Negro Increase vas In the central cities and 90 percent of the Caucasian 
Increase was In the suburbs {from USBC, 1968, p. 18, Table No. 17). 

Clearly the continuing migration of Negroes to cities of the North and 
West, where their residence has been substantially limited to urban core 
areas, concomitant with the Caucasian exodus to the suburbs, has Inevitably 
led to de facto racial segregation In public facilities traditionally serving 
on a neighborhood basis. Demographic trends suggest that this phenomenon 
will likely be exacerbated In time. 



Judicial Legacy 



In view of the desegregation decision's impiicatlozis for public policy, 
it Is unfortunate that the Supreme Court did not either attack the problem 
directly or clarify whether the decision v;as Intended to apply to de facto 
as well as to de jure segregation. A straightforward consideration of school 
segregation legally prescribed on the so3e basis of race might have yielded 
an unambiguous decision — that such segregation was flagrantly discriminatory 
and therefore unconstitutional. Instead the Court based its decision osten- 
sibly on an educational premise — that "the educational and mental Jcvelopment 
of Negro children" was Impaired by the pupils' attending racially segregated 
schools. 

This reasoning of detrimental effects has been widely accepted as 
equally valid for both de jure and de facto segregation. Lacking clear 
direction, lover courts across the country have rendered diametrically 
opposed "color-blind" and "color-conscious" verdicts with respect to de 
facto school racial segregation {e.g. , Bell v. School City of Cary, Indiana, 
1963; Jackson v. Pasadena City School District, 1963; Lynch v. Kenston 
School District Board of Education, 1964; Deal v. Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion, 1965, 1966; Hobson v. Hansen, 1967). 



Educational Postures 



Schools face unprecedented dem'»nds for "color-conscious" behaviors as 
they find themselves, albeit reluctantly, thrust Into the forefront of the 
civil rights action. They find it difficult to malntrln their traditional 
"color-blind" stance in the face of high 'Visibility and vulnerability to 
demands for social change. "Affirmative discrimination" Is often prescribed 
by courts, legislators, and ranking public administrators. The strong 
Inducement of generou? federal fur.dlag of Innovative local programs designed 
to reduce school racial Imbalance Is difficult for Impoverished city school 
systems to Ignore. 
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Common approaches desl«>ned to encourage de fncto desegregation such as 
school pairing, ^elective grade level or school closure, judicious site 
selection, modification of attendance zones, optional enrollment, busing, 
urban/suburban cooperation, exemplary magnet programs, educational comolexes, 
and education parks are described by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators Special Commission on School Racial Policy (AASA, 196b), Uey (1966), 
and the U.S. Coninisslon on Civil Rights (USCCR, 1967a), Long-range population 
trends suggest that none is likely to afford more than a temporary alleviation 
of racial imbalance, so long as underlying housing patterns remain unchanged. 



The Prob3,era 



If school racial segregation, regardless of its etiology, is detri- 
mental to the educational development of Negro pupils, then neither the in- 
dividual nor the national Interest Is xjell served by its Perpetuation. If 
mixing pupils together on solely racial criteria enhances their educational 
progress, then educators have a moral Imperative to ascertain the most 
propitious racial balance for each particular milieu and to implement it 
with alacrity and without external exhortation. The democratic ethic, the 
economic, political, and social x ell-being of Merlca demand it. 

If, however, the preponderance of evidence from carefully planned re- 
search studies fails to support the specific contention that Negro pupils 
will achieve better academically because of their attending nonsegregated 
schools, then the expectation of their enhanced performance cannot validly 
continue to be invoked as a salient reason for :^roniotlc.> of de facto school 
desegregation. 



The Supreme Court’s Evidence 

In choosing to circumvent the direct question of constitutionality in 
its 195^ desegregation decision, the Supreme Court relied heavily upon con- 
temporary psychological and sociological opinion and theory. The supporting 
documents were Included in an Appendix to the Appell an t *s Brie fs, tsrown v. 
Board, supra , and consisted of general discussions and theoretical models 
(Myrdal, 19^A; Brameld, 1949; Frazier, 1959; Clark, 1952), results of a 
survey of social science opinion (Deutscher and Cheln, 1948), and one plea 
for pertinent research (Chein, 1949). The educational /pgychojoglcal assump- 
tion underlying this historic decision bad no experimental or quasi- 
experlmental research base; It rested solely on logic, opinion, and theory. 



Need for Study 

More than a decade after the 1954 decision, Katz (1968) stated that: 

Reportr on the academic progress of Negro children 
in desegregated schools are on the whole Inadequate for 
drawing any conclu9l)na about the effects of blraclal 
environments upon Kegro perfonsance (Katz, 1966, p« 263).'' 




Colemani Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Welnfeld, and York (1966) In 
their monumental, though hastily e:«ecuted, survey on equality cf educational 
opportunity, recommended that "The present analysis should be coraplementfcd 
by others that explore changes in achievo’^ent over a large span of time*' 
(Coleman, et al . , 1966, p. 292), The Cotninlsslon of Civil Fights (1967n) 
noted that "Prior to the Equality o f Educational Oppo r tunity survey, surpris- 
ingly little systematic research had been done on the consequences and 
correlates of racial isolatlori' (USCCR, 1967a, p* 33). President Johnson, In 
his charge tc the USCCR prior to Its 1967 study, opined with respect to de 
facto school segregation, "But as a first and vital step, the Nation needs 
to know the facts" (USCCR, 1967a, p. iv) . 



Problems of Design 

The preponderance of evidence commonly cited as relevant to the effect.^ 
of school racial composition on academic performance is only theoititical, 
or stems from uncontrolled, or cross-sectional, or inadequately controlled 
longitudinal studies. For a treatment or independent variable, such as 
school racial composition, to be properly described as having a possible 
causal relationship to a dependent or criterion variable, such as academic 
performance, certain conditions must be met: 

1# The Independent variable must have operated over a period of tine, 

l.e., longitudinally, 

2. Possible effects of other factors known to be related to the de- 
pendent variable must be adequately controlled. 

3, A relationship must be demonstrated betu'een the independent and 
dependent variables. 



Proble m C^catement 

The present study sought to ascertain whether academic perfoimance of 
public school pupils was differentially affected bv pupil race, school 
racial composition, or their interactive effects over a period of years. 

The study was concerned with both Caucaslai. and Ket>X‘o pupils in Soth de 
facto segregated and nonsegregated schools. It was longitudinal rnd incor- 
porated controls for effects of known relevant variables. 

The general question to which the study addressed itself was: If 

Caucasian and Neg»^o pupils are initially matched on known relevant variables, 
docs their academic achle^^enent after t number of years differ acc«^”dlng to 
their race, the nonsegregated or de racto segregated nature of the schools 
they subsequently attended, or the Ijiteraction between raca and school? 

Subsumed under the general question were eight specific questions, each 
Involving a comparison between two groups of pupils. The comparison groups 
are charted in Table 1, P* 5 , with the eigat comparisons upon which the ques- 
tions and subsequent research hypotheses (p, J.^) of the study were bnsed. 

In the interests of brevity, only the first question is delineated for illus- 
tration since all questions were of slnllar form: 
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1. Are there differences In academic achievement after a period of yearir 
between groups of initially matched Itegro pupils who were attending 
and continued to attend nonsegregated and de facto segregated schools, 
respectively? 



Table 1 

KEYED COMPARISON MATRIX FOR HYPOTHESIS TESTING 



Race 



Schools 



Nonsegregated 



De Facto Segregated 



Total 



Negro 



Caucasian 



Total 



— ► 

-'7 



t 4 



6 

2 -I- 

7 4- 



Key- 


— 
















]. 


Negroes 


In 


nonsegregated 


schools 


V* 


Negroes 


In 


se^rcRated schools. 


2. 


Caucasians 


In " 


It 


M 


Caucasians 


In " " . 


3. 






II II 


11 


II 


Negroes 


In nonsegregated schools. 


4. 


H 




” segregated 


n 


t1 


' ir 


11 


segregated schools. 


5. 


M 




1 ir 


n 


if 


II 


II 


nonsegregated schools* 


6. 


II 


In 


nonsegregated 


ti 


rl 


II 


11 


segregated schools. 


7. 


All pupils 


In nonsegregat 


ed " 


11 


all pupils 


In segregated schools. 


8. 


Caucasians 


in all schools 


V. Negroes 


1 in all 


schools* 



Definition of Terms 



For purposes of this study certain terras are defined as follows: 

Race le a tern so difficult to define satisfactorily that It is seldom 
defined at all In studies such as this. Anthropologists themselves are not 
In agreement, except that all mankind Is one species. 



Race Is used In the c-7!tinon social sense, after Eohannan (1963) as a 
categorising terra applied to Individuals or groups ’'on the basis of socially- 
recognized physiological criteria'* (Bohannan, 1963, p. 198). Within this 
context Negro refers to a pet son who thinks of himself and Is thought of by 
others In hls community as a Negro* :aslan is used to describe a person 
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so Identified b:* hli^self and others In hi., comunlty* These racial definitions 
are used for convenience and because they reflect social realities* Specific 
bases for identification are not delineated but differential classification 
and consequent treatment are iTnplled. 

Segiegatlon refers to separation or isolation by race. A school may be 
considered segregated because all or most of its enrollees are Negroes or 
because all or most of its inr^llees are Caucasians. In the present study 
segregation refers to the former only, reflecting corunon educational and 
Judicial usage* Segregation explicitly permitted or prescribed by law is de 
Jure se gregation ; without legal sanction it is de facto s egreg ation* A de 
facto segregated school lo one in which the number of Negro pupils equals or 
exceeds 50 percent of the total enrollment, as defined by Nevr York State (Allen, 
1963)* Conversely, a nonsegregated school is one in vrhlch less than 50 percent 
of the pupils enrolled are Megro. Definitions of a de facto segregation vary 
from one setting or tine to another, some using a fixed percentage, others 
using a ratio relative to the racial proportions within the community* All 
definitions of the term are arbitrary. Bolnar (1968) discusses several ac- 
cepted and proposed daflrltlons* 

Desegregation refers to the process of eliminating segregation, either 
de facto or de jure. A desegregated sc hool is one which was, but is no longer, 
segregated. A nonoegregat ed school is one which is not, and has not been, 
segregated* Integration is the procebs of developing a mutual acceptance, 
cooperation, and respect among members of different races within a defined 
group* An integrated school is one which has accomplished integration among 
the pupils and staff members of the school* Desegregation is thus defined 
quantitatively while integration connotes an additional qualitative dimension* 



Correlates of ^chievemont 

Two factors emerge as basic correlates of academic performance as measured 
by standardized achievement tests. They are ability or intelligence and 
socioeconomic status (SES)* Harris (I960) and Lavln (1965) summarize studies 
of ablllty/achlevement relationships. The SES/achlevonent relationship is 
documented by many, including Havlghurst and Janke (1944), Chapanls and Wlllianis 
(1945), Wilson (1960, 1967), and Sexton (1961)* 



Racial Differerccs 

Several decades of research evidence indicates that intelligence test 
scores of representative random samples of Caucdsians average approximately 
one standard deviation above those of Negroes (Shuey, 1958, 1966; Dreger and 
Miller, 1960, 1968; Tyler, 1965). According to Brown (1944), Shuey (1966), 
and Stodolsky and Lesser (1967), measured Caucasian/Negro intelligence 



Rumnarv Review of Related Literature 
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differences dlrnlnish when SES 1 g controlled. McQueetf and Churn (1960), and 
Leach (1963), found that when Caucasian and Neg*:o children were matched on 
SES, sex, age, grade, and years In school, neasuied Intelligence differences 
were reduced still further. 

Related, promising new lines of Inquiry have, been opened by Semler and 
Iscoe (1963), Lesser, Flfer, and Clark (1965), Stodolsky and Lesser (1967), 
and Jensen (1969). Their findings juggest that there may be characteristic 
raclal/ethnlc profiles of cognitive abilltloSi and that only the profile 
heights vary according to SES while the shape of the profile remains the same. 

The U.S. Department of Labor (1966) ard Hreger and Hiller (1968) docu- 
ment the overwhelmingly disproportionate rc^presentation of Negroes In the 
lower SES levels. 



Implications for Design of Studies 

The established Intelllgence/achlevenont and SES/acMevetnent relation- 
ships, coupled with the disparate Caucasian/Negro intelligence and SES dis- 
tributions, logically lee' to the expectation of lower achlever-ent scorei^ for 
randomly selected groups of ?,egxoes than Caucasians. Control for Intelligence 
and SES effects would suggest that these differences might diminish or dis>- 
appear. Control through randomization Is obviously Impossible. In this type 
of study, then, control can br approached only via di. ect or statistical 
matching of known relevant variables. .\s Dreger and Miller (1963) put It, 

"It is at this point probably the only way in which a measure of equating can 
be achieved experimental vy in the United States" (Dreger and Miller, 1968, p. 
15). 



Studies without Adequa te Control s 



ERIC 



Many studies whose results have been inferred to causally related school 
racial balance and academic performan.:e lack one or both of the prerequisites 
for such an inference-- longl tudinality and control fcr v >known relevant var- 
iables, Stallings (1959) repotted higher gross achievement test scores for 
Louisville, Kentucky, school children in the years Immediately nominal 

de jure desegregation, with Negi.-^es gaining nore than Caucasians, The^e were 
no controls, the data were esseu.lally cross-sectional, and the greatest gains, 
according to Kncwles (1962), were made by Negroes remalnl^^ in segregated class- 
rooms. Dansen (1960) found generally higher sys ten-wide achievement scores 
for Washington, D, C., pupils following abolition of de jure segregation. 

Again there wore no controls, data were not longitudinal, and n'^minal desegre- 
gation v?as accompanied by substantial educational program improvements. 
Kat^ef^avtr (1962) found greater IQ gains for Negroes than CaK.aslans In the 
first two years of schooling in Jackson, Michigan. There was no Initial 
matching with Caucasians or with Negroes in segregated schools to permit a 
de facto segregated/nonsegregated school comparison. Graves and Bedell (1966) 
reported that Caucasian pupils in White Plains, New York, achieved as well after 
desegregation as before, and that Negro performance was mixed. Again, controls 
were lacking* Matthal (1968) noted that provision for evaluating effects of 
busing programs o»i pupil performance was typically either lacking entirely or 
wanting f'^oro the standpoint of methodology. 

\2 
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Controlled Cross- S ectional S t udies 

Studies in which some controls were eiuployed for effects of variables 
known to be related to achlevemert began with Crowley (1932)* She found that 
Negro pupils in no ns eg regated Cincinnati, Ohio, schools scored higher than 
their matched counterparts In segregated schools In two of 13 achievement 
tests. Samuels (1958), studying 45 matched pairs of Negro pupils In Indiana, 
found that those In segregated schools scored higher on aciilevement tests at 
Grade 1; there was no difference In Grades 2 or 3; and those In racially 
mixed schools scored higher In Grades 4 and Matzen (1963) with 1,065 
pupl3s In the San Francisco area found that x?hen IQ and SES were controlled 
there was no statistically significant relationship between ncan classroon 
achievement test 'r^cores and classroom racial comuosltion. 

Coleman, et al . , (1966) conducted the laigest-scale and most authoritative 
survey to date, using a nationwide sainpllrig of 600,000 pupils. FIs most 
quoted finding was that Negro pupils achieved directly as the proportion of 
Caucasian pupils In the school. Less publicized was the fact that this rela-- 
tlonshlp virtually disappeared when appropriate controls were employed. It 
Is Indeed unfortunate that causality la commonly ascribed to the observed 
proportional relationship, since the study's cross-sectional design precludes 
the valid formulation of causal Inferences from Its results. 

The USCCR (1967b) analyzed 95 pages of Coleman's cross-tabulations end 
concluded that classroom racial composition was related to academic 
performance of both Caucasian and Negro pupils over and above effects of 
classroom social class. There was no control for individual ability or 8ES, 
and the study was cross-sectlo: j 1. The FSCCR Itself had reservations about 
lC3 SES categorizations, and cautioned against hypothesizing cause and effect 
relationships from Its findings. 



Controlled Long jit udlnal Studies 

Studies more appropriate for Investigating possible causal relationships 
between school racial balance and academic performance have appeared In the 
literature only within the last dozen years. These studies v;ere longitudinal 
and Incorporated some controls for effects of known relevant variables. 

Samuels (1958) matched Negro and Caucnslan sixth-grade pupils on several 
pertinent factors and found greater average achlevenient gains for Negioes one 
and two years later. He concluded that Negroes achieved better in a blraclal 
setting, alfhough he failed to Include a matched comparison group of Negroes 
In segregated settings, and he reported no tests of statistical rlgiilflcance 
of gain scores. 

Fortenberry (1959) conpar^d achievement gain scores two and three years 
later of sixth-grade groups of Neg^'o pupils Initially matched on Intelligence 
and achievement. Half of the pupils subsequently attended segregated schools 
and half, nonsegregated. Results showed greater gains for ronsegregated pupils 



In three of six comparisons, for segregated pupils In one, and no difference 
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was noted in two* Fortenberry's exclusive reliance on ^ testp (over 600 of 
them) was questionable, as vas his lack of pupil matching o^i SE'. 

St* John (1962) compared school marks and 10 scores of >Tegro pupils In 
Grade 10, controlling for sex, SES, and length of time in New England or 
3quallty of previous schooling. She concluded that there was no relationship 
between lilgh school achievement and racial balance of schools attended 
previously, 

Wolman (1964) found no difference In academic performance one year later 
between Negro pupils who had voluntarily moved to a nonsegregated school and 
a group Hatched on SES who remained in a segregated setting . There was no 
matching on ability, and the optlonallty of transfer characteristically attracts 
a biased sample, 

Anderson (1966) studied matched groups of pupils^ in Grades 4, 5, and 6, 
half of whom were attending segregated schools and the other half desegregated. 
He concluded that, in general, pupils in desegregated schools achieved better 
than their counterparts lu segregated schools, Anderson did not control for 
SES, 



Radio (1966) fcjnd no significant achle'-ement difference after six months 
between unequal groups of elementary school pupils In all-Negro and 4S percent 
Negro schools, respectively* She concluded that mere racial mixing without 
simultaneous compensatory education did not Increase achievement of Negro 
pupils. No attempt was made to control via matching individual pupils, and 
the study was conducted over a very short time span, 

Lockwood (1966) found no overall difference in average achieve ;ent test 
score between sixth-grade grours of Negro pupils artei:d:'ng de facto j^egregateci 
and lionsegre.g&ted schools, respectively, after initial IQ group matching* She 
did find that pupils in some IQ groups scored higher in nonsegregated schools, 
as did some of the. pupils who had attended nonsegregated schools longer. 

Lockwood failed to match on a pupil- to-pupi 1 basis, arid she did not match 
groups on SES. 

Vane (1966) fourd no significant achievement differences at any grade 
level, 3 through B, on a small sample of Negro pupils initially matched on SES 
and IQ, who subsequently attended nonsegregated and de facto segregated schools, 
respectively. This study is especially notev’orthy because of its relative 
adequacy of matching and its long duration* 

Wilson (1967), Ir a rophlstlcateo study using over 4,000 pupils, found 
that when effects of initial ability, family background characteristics, and 
school social claes were controlled, school racial comp(^sitlon had no effect 
on academic perfoimance* Using regression analysis he demonstrated that there 
is no veoidual effect of school racial oorapcsltlon on academic achievement 
that cannot be a^;counted for by svhool social class* Despite a lack of upper 
SES school Negroes, Wilson's study la the moct comprehensive fo date in its 
fleJd. 

Lewis (1967), Weinberg (1968), and St. John (1970) provide comprehensive 



O reviews of related literature* 




CHAPTER II 



Methods 



The question of effects on pupil achievement of pupil race and racial 
balance of school attended does not lend itself to experimental Investigation* 
It can be explored only quasi-experimentally ex post facto, describing from 
pupil record data vhat did occur in natural situations* Records must be 
complete enough to permit exercise of control for the effects of known rele^ 
vant variables and to identify criterlop, perfomance* Both d(* facto segregated 
an^i nonsegregated schools must have operated over time, providing the different 
tlal "treatments** whose effects are to be compared, finally, a school system 
in which these requirements are met must consent to the quest for evidence. 



The Setting 



The present study was conducted In the public schools of Tacoma, Washing^' 
ton, a predominantly Industrial and military city of approximately 150,000 
population. Most of Tacoma's Negroes lived near the central city area. The 
suburbs were almost entirely Caucasian and growing more rapidly than the citv* 
Tacoma's urban/auburban racial and growth characteristics were typical of 
northern and western metropolitan America, though its percentage of Negroes 
was still small* 

^^en the study began in 1963, 6*6 percent of the school system's 3A,000 
pupils were Negro; 91*1 percent were Caucasian. At the study's completion In 
1967, 8.9 percent of the 37,000 pupils were Negro; 88.4 percent v;ere Caucasian. 
The Negro proportion of school system enrollment Increased 35 percent during 
this four-year period while the proportion of Caucasian p*;pils decreased 3 
percent* 

Four elementary and two Junior high schools participated in the study. 

Half at each level were de facto segregated; the other half were nonsegregated* 
All six schools had coterminous or overlapping attendance boundaries and served 
a relatively homogeneous lower to lover-middle class neighborhood-^the Hilltop 
area— In typical transition to a younger, lower Income, predominantly ronwhlte 
population. Substantially similar kinds of learning experiences were possible 
In all schools for pupils of a given grade level* 
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Selection of Subjecta 



The potential population for the study consisted of all puolls In the 
aforementioned six schools vho (a) attended the same kind of schoolp l.e,, 
segregated or nonsegregated, for the period under study, (h) were either 
Caucasian or Negro, (c) had adequate record data, and (d) progressed at the 
normal rate from grade level to grade level. Diminution of the population, 
characteristic of matching studies such as this, left a sample of 160 pupils, 
divided equally Into four groups according to pupil race and school racial 
balance. Forty nuplls were Negroes who had attended only de facto segregated 
schools for the duration of the study; AO were Caucasians who had attended 
only de facto segregated schools during this time; AO were Negroes who had 
attended only nonsegregated schools during the period under study; AO were 
Caucasiians who hrl attended only nonsegregated schools during this period. 
Table 1, p, shows the four basic "treatment" groups and Illustrates the 
resultant eight possl le kinds of Inter-group comparisons which form the bases 
for the eight research hypotheses stated on p, lA. 

The study was conducted Independently at each of three different educa- 
tional levels: 

Primary: 



Intermediate : 



Junior High: 



Pupils who entered Grade 1 In the fall of 1963 and 196A 
and who were In Grade A In the fall of 1966 and 1967, 
respectively. The study at this level covered a 3- year 
period, the populations for successive years being com- 
bined to augment the sample size to j'A pupils, 11 In 
each group. 



Pupils who entered Grade 3 In the fall of 1963 and 196A 
and who ware In Grade 6 In the fall of 1966 and 1967, 
respectively. At this level, too, the study covered a 
3-yiar period for a combined sam^^le of AA pupils, 11 per 
group. 

Pupils who entered Grade 7 In the fall of 1963, 196A, 
and 1965, and who were In Grade 9 in the fall of 1965, 
1966, and 1967, respectively. The study at this level 
covered a 3-year period with combined population of 72 
pupils, 18 per group. 



Since the participating nonsegregated junior high school served r^P^.ls 
from outside as w,=ll as Inside the Hilltop area, only those entering from one 
of the four Hilltop area elementary schools were Included In the study. 



Design of the Study 




Studies purporting to Investigate the effects on academic performance 
of pupil race and school racial balance have, with few exceptions, character- 
istically lacked one or both of the components requisite to the valid 
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formulation of Inferences of causal relationship — loiigltudlnallty ind control 
for the effects of variables known to be related to academic perfoimance. The 
present study was designed to overcome these deficits Insofar as possible via 
the following approach: 

1. Initial direct matching of pupils from each of the four contrasted 
groups on variables* known to be related to academic achievement-- 
aget grade» intelligence, and SES. 

2* Operation over time of the factors whose effects were being Investi- 
gated— -pi 1 race and racial balance of the school attended* 

3. Terminal observation of achievement In language arts, mathematics, 
reading, and a battery composite, followed by statistical analysis 
for differences among or between the respective groups. 



Ifiherent In this ^tudy were three kinds of variables: matching. Indepen- 

dent or treatment, and dependent or criterion. 

The matching variables of chronological age and grade level In school are 
self-explanatory* Matching Intelligence measures were provided by age equiva- 
lent scores on the Lorge-Ihor n dlke Intelll gen CG Tes t (hTIT) , Separate Level 
Edition (Lorge & Thorndike, 1954). Level 1, Fsna A, of the LTIT was given to 
Primary pupils In Grade 1; Level 2, Form A, was given to Intermediate pupils 
In Grade 3; Level 4, Form A., Verbal and Nonverbal, was administered to Junior 
High pupils In Grade 7, SES was designated by appropriately ranking the occu- 
pation of the head of each household according to the "^Jarner R evised Scale for 
Rating Occupation (iJRSRO) as the final matching measure (k’arner. Meeker, and 
Eells, 1960, pp, 140-141). 

Independent or treatment variables were pupil race, divided Into Caucasian 
or Negro, and school racial balance, dichotomized as de facto segregated or 
nonsegregated. 

Dependent or criterion measures were pupil scores on standardized objec- 
tive tests of achievement. They were selected over teacher grades because of 
their higher reliability and validity v?lth respect to the measurement of general 
academic development. At the Primary and Intermediate levels. S equential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP) Level 4A (STEP, 1957) fourth- and sixth-grade 
scores, respectively. In Reading, Mathematics, Writing, and a battery composite 
were used* Scores on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) Form 
X-4 (ITED, 1960) Reading, Quantlratlvc Thinking, Correctness and Appropriateness 
of Expression, and Composite were the Junior High criterion measures. 

Since a composite STEP score Is ot provided by the publisher a T-score 
scale was constructed from data In the STFP Technical Report (STEP TR, 1957, 
pp* 23-24) for each of the five tests on record for each pupll--Mathematlcs, 
Reading, V?rltlng, Science, and Social Studies. T scores thus derivs^^ were 

In all STEP calculations, and a STEP composite for each pupil was obtained 
glng his five test T scores. Published standard scores were used for 



Variables and Inotrumentatlon 




calculations 
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Table 2 Illustrates; the chronology and instrumentation. 



Table 2 

CHRONOLOGICAL AND INSTRUMENTATION DIAGRAM 



Level 






Year 


Grades 




1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 1967 



Primary 


[LTIT 

1 


Interned late 


[LTIT 

[ 




[LTIT 


Junior High 


[ 




[ 



LTIT 



STEP ] 

STEP] 



LTIT 



STEP ] 

STEP] 



llED 



LTIT 



LTIT 



1 

ITED ] 

ITED] 



1 to 4 
3 to 6 

7 to 9 



Procedure 



All data used in thin study were compiled fro»rr pupils’ permanent records. 
Questionable data were clarified through direct questioning of knowledgeable 
staff members. 

All standardized test data were obtained from resiilts of tests routinely 
administered by classroom teachers and/or counselors as a pavt of the regular 
system-wide basic testing programi The tests, excepting the 1963 LTIT at the 
Primary and Intermediate levels, were scored and reported commercially. 

Testing was done in early fall of each school year. 

Matching of pupil characteristics by visual inspection at each level began 
with the quadrant, or group, having the smallest population and proceeded to 
the second, third, and fourth least populous quadrants in order. Best matches 
were made, insofar as possible, in all cases, with random selection used where 
several matches were equally good. 

Preliminary testing of all matching variables at each level for homogeneity 
of means and variances among the four contrasted groups of pupils revealed no 
significant differences at the .05 level. Means were tested by analysis of 
variance (after Ferguson, 1966, pp. 291-293) and variances were tested by 
Hartley’s test (in Winer, 1962, pp. 93-94). 

O 

ERIC 
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The null hypotheses tested at each level stem directly from the questions 
on pp, 4-5 and from the Matrix of Comparisons, Table 1, page 5« All hypotheses 
were nondlrectlonal; consequently, all tests were two-talled. The ,05 level 
of significance was selected as Indicative of a difference, or dlffere.ices, 
among means of contrasted groups. The general null hypothesis Is: 

Caucasian and Negro pupils who were matched on varlHbles 
known to relate to achievement do not differ In academic 
achievement after a period of years according to their 
race, the nonsegregated or de facto segregated nature of 
schools they subsequently attended, or the Interaction 
between pupil race and racial balance of school attended. 

In this form the hypothesis Is too general to lend Itself to testing. 
Therefore, the subsumed specific and testable rail hytJotheses are as follows: 

Groups of Negro pupils who were matched by grade level, chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and socioeconomic status, and who were 
attending and continued to attend nonsegregated and de facto 
segregated schools, respectively, do not differ after a period 
of years with respect to acalemlc achievement. 

H 2 ? Same as but replace "Negro" with "Caucasian." 

Groups of Negro and Caucasian pupils who were matched by grade 
level, chronological age, mental age, and socioeconomic status, 
and who were attending and continued to attend nonsegregated 
schools do not differ after a per’od of years with respect to 
academic achievement. 

H^: Same as H^, but replace "nonsegregated" with "de facto segregated." 

Groups of Negro and Caucasian pupils who were matched by grade 
level, chrono}^glcal age, mental age, and socioeconomic status, 
and who v;ere attending and continued to attend nonsegregated 
and de facto segregated schools, respectively, do not differ 
after a period of years with respect to accdemlc achievement. 

Same as H 5 , but "nonsegregated" and "de facto segregated" are 
reversed. 

Hy! Groups of pupils who were matched by grade lev 1, chronological 
age, mental age, and socioeconomic status and who were attend- 
ing and continued to attend uonsegregateo and da facto segregated 
schoolj, respectively, do not differ after a period of years with 
respect to academic achievement. 

HgS Groups of Negro and Caucasian Pupils who were matched by grade 
level, chronological age, mental age, and socioeconomic status 
do not dif?;er after a period of years with respect to academic 
achlevenerit*. 
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Statistical Treatment of Data 



In this study control for effects of known relevant variables was sought 
by way of direct matching on these variables* Control through randomization 
was not possible since assignment to groups was predetermined. The remaining 
alternative, control via analysis of covariance, was viewed as offering but 
little advantage, and as raising serious doubt that fulfillment of Its multiple 
underlying assumptions could be approached. 

Given a direct matching design, four contrasted groups, and a salient 
(question of possible Interaction effects, a 2 x 2 factorial analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) design (Lindquist, 1953, Ch. 9, following computational model 
on pp. 114-117) was selected to test the hypotheses* This design permitted 
the testing of all hypotheses at one level simultaneously with respect to any 
given criterion measure of &:cademlc achievement* 

Significant race (row) or school (column) effects were revealed directly 
by Inspection of ANOVA summary tables. Indicated significant Interaction 
effects required a posteriori testing In order to Isolate the specific dif- 
ference or differences between means of ordered pairs. The Tukey (a) technique 
was selected for this analysis following recommendations of Winer (1962), and 
Petrlnovlch and Hardyck (1969) because of Its preservation of alpha as the 
maximum level of significance and Its relative ease of application* Th Tukey 
(a) procedure is explained In Winer (1962, p. 87) following a generalized 
model for tests on all pairs of ordered mean^ (1962, p. 82). 

All calculations were performed and checked on an electronic calculator. 
All analyses of variance were re-run on an Ollvettl-Guderwood Prcgraajaa 101 
desk-top computer. 



Results of any study are appropriately Interpreted only In the light of 
Its methodological and s:.tuatlonal limitations. Major concerns center around 
the possible (a) Introduction of bias through error In Identification of the 
sample or measurement of variables, (b) constraints Imposed by the circum- 
stances within which the study Is conducted, (c) impropriety of the design 
for testing the general hypothesis, and (d) Inappropriateness o:, Inaccuracy of 
statlsitcal methodology or computation. 

School record data are vulnerable to error. The present study necessarily 
relied on these data under the assumption that such Informational, recording, 
or transcribing errors as may have occurred were random and few and Introduced 
no bias* All feasible mechanical precautions were taken to insure accuracy 
of test scoring and reporting, from careful preliminary preparation of response 
documents on through use of the best available electronic data processing 
facilities. SES racing was somewhat subjective at best, but since the entire 
O eligible population at each level was rated at the same time without Identlfi- 
S^oup membership, any Ir.sccuracles were consistent across all groups 
and thus without comparative bias. 



Limitations of the Study 
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The present study was conducted within a framework of real world con- 
straints typical of many northern communities still In the emergent stages 
of racial segregation In their schools • Although the sample size was the 
maximum possible In the particular setting and within the specific require- 
ments, It was not large. The duration of the study was only moderate, though 
Its Inception followed immediately upon the first documented Identification 
of any schools In the system as de facto segregated* With such presumably 
recent Negro majorities In auy school It was possible that any changes In 
school standards, morale, or reputation, which may accompany a school's transi- 
tion from an arbitrary designation as nonsegregated to de facto segregated 
may not yet have occurred. The SES range was generally restricted to the lower 
end of the continuum, and It Is possible that the question under study has 
different effects at different SES levelr. 

Matching was chosen as the most anproprlate design with which to study the 
question of effects on academic performance of pupil race and school racial 
balance. Matching, however, necessarily Introduced bias — first, by eliminating 
extreme cases because they could not be matched, and second, by omitting many 
cases In the numerically Icrger qui^drants becaur^e there were not enough cases 
In the numerically smaller quadrants to match to them. Differential Inter- 
school mobility and retention or acceleration rates In nonsegregated versus de 
facto segregated schools, neither ascertained, may have affected results r 

Racial balance of classroom was not considered. This study addresses 
Itself to the controversies of public record, which are concerned with segre- 
gation at the school level. This was the unit V7lth which the Supreme Court 
was concerned In the Brown v, iSoard of Education, s u o ra , decision^ and that 
with which lower courts, civil rights leaders, and school boards have contended 
The arbitrary dichotomy ox schools as de facto segregated or nonsegregated was 
used for the srme reason, rather than seeking to discover whether there was an 
optlmS'l racial balance along a continuum* 

The limitations of the study are real and Its findings must be interpreted 
In that light. Despite precautions, the sample nay have been biased or the 
variables may have been Inaccurately measured. The general design seemed 
adequate end the statistical techniques appropriate* The novelty, localization 
and limited extent of segregation In the community, the consequently small 
sample size, restricted SES range, and relatively short duration of the study 
made this less than an optimal test of the hypotheses* 
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CHAl^TEil III 



Results 



Summary tables of criterion score data and 2x2 factorial analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) results for each measured achievement area are presented for 
each of the respective "experimental” levels In turn^ In the ANOVA model used 
to treat the crlteriou data, results of two of the eight kinds of comparisons 
at each level are read directly from the summary tablet Differences between 
kinds of schools (H 7 ) are read as column effects and appear on the first line. 
Differences between races (Kg) are read as row effects, on line 2. Differences 
In one or more of the remaining six comparisons (H^ - Hg) manifest themselves 
as Interaction effects on line 4. Specific Interaction differences, Identified 
via the Tukey (a) a posteriori method, are noted under the appioprlate ANOVA 
tables. 



Primary Leve l 



Criterion score summary data reported In Table 3 suggest that Caucasian 
pupils In de facto segregated schools achieved less well than their counter- 
parts In nonsegregated schools or, with one exception, their Negro classmates. 
They further suggest that there was little difference In mean scores between 
Negro pupils who attended de facto segregated schools and their counterparts 
who attended nonsegrei^ated schools except In Writing, where the former scored 
higher. 



Table 3 



CRITERION T-SCORE SUMMARY DATA: PRIMARY LEVEL, CradE A 







Negro 








Caucasian 


... - 


Nonsegregated 
Mean S.D. 


Segregated 
Mean S.D. 


Nonsegregated 
Mean S.D. 


Segregated 
Mean S.D. 


Mathematics 


44.3 


4.3 


42.7 


4.7 


49.6 


6.8 


46.5 


4.8 


Reading 


44.2 


9.3 


45.4 


5.8 


47,6 


9.1 


41.8 


4.6 


Writing 


42.8 


8.2 


48.4 


7.6 


48.2 


9.9 


42.1 


4.7 


Composite 


44.6 


5.5 


46.0 


3.5 


49.6 


6.6 


43.8 


3.6 



Note. — n ■* J1 for each column. 
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Results of application of ANOVA t > the T-score data from which TahJe 3 
was derived are shoi^ in Table 4, page 19* 



Mathematics: 


Hg, which holds that there is no overall mean difference 
between scores of Caucasians and Negroes, was rejected. 
Caucasians appeared to score sigrdf leant ly < 'Ol) higher 

thac Negroes* 


Reading: 


None of the eight null hypotheses was re;iected. Theie 
appeared to be no race, school racial balance, or Inter- 
action effects. 


Urlt.lng: 


Although the presence of an interaction effect was indicated, 
a posteriori testing failed to reveal significant differences 
between any pair of ordered means. Consequently, none of 
the eight hypotheses was rejected. There appeared to be 
no race, school racial balance, or interaction effects. 


Composite; 


The presence of only an Interaction effect was Indicated. 

A posteriori testing identified a significant (£ < -05) 
difference between mean scores of Caucasian pupils in non- 
segregated schools and their counterparts in de facto 
segregated schools. H 2 was rejected; Caucasians In non- 
segregated schools appeared to score higher than Caucasians 
in segregated schools* 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLES: PRIMARY LEVEL, GRADE 4 
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05 Tukey (a) testing revealed no sig- 
nificant differences. 
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I rtermv^dlate Level 



Table 5 criterion score summary data suggest that Negro pupils in dc facto 
segregated schools achieved less wcl' than their counterparts in nonsegregated 
schools or Caucasian pupils In either se'>regated or nonsegregated schools. 
Further, Caucasian pupils generally appeared to do better than Negro pupils 
generally In all test ari s. 



Table 5 

CRITERION T-SCORE Sm^MARY DATA: INTERMEDIATE LEVEL, GRADE 6 



Negro Caucasian 

^ N a 11 N « U V; ° N » 11 

Nonsegregated Segregated Nonsegregated Segregated 





Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mnthematlcs 


46.4 


7.8 


42.7 


8.7 


48.9 


8.6 


49.9 


10.8 


Reading 


50.1 


9.1 


43.8 


7.6 


52.9 


10,1 


51.0 


9.6 


Writing 


47.7 


8.5 


41.4 


8.0 


51.9 


8.8 


52.7 


8.1 


Composite 


48.3 


6.3 


42.1 


7.4 


49.9 


7.9 


51.2 


8.2 


ANOVA 


results from 


T- score 


data are 


reported la Table 6, pag 


e 21. 





Mathematics; None of the eight null hypotheses was rejected. There appeared 
to he no race, echool racial balance, or interaction effects. 



Reading: None of the eight null hyootheses was rejected. There appeared 

to be no race, school racial balance, or interaction effects. 



Writing; Hg, which holds that there If no overall mean difference 

between scores of Caucasians ind Negroes, wns rejected. 
Caucasians appeared to score significantly (£ < .01) higher 
than Negroes. 

Composite' Hg, which holds that there le no overall me m difference 
between scores of Caucasians and Negroes, '-as rejected. 
Caucasians appeared to score significantly (£ < .05) higher 
than Negroes. 
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Junior High School Level 



Table 7 criterion score sumnary data fall to suggest systematic differ- 
ence's in academic performance among the four contrasted groups of pupils. 



Table 7 

CRITERION STANDARD SCORE SUMMARY DATA: 





JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


LEVEL, 


GRADE 9 












Negro 








Caucas 


Ian 






Nonsegregated 
Mean S.D. 


Segregated 
Mean S.D. 


Nonsegregated 
?Iean S.D. 


Segregated 
Mean S-*D. 


Mathematics 


9.4 


2.6 


8.9 


3.5 


8,4 


3.2 


9.8 


4.0 


Reading 


10.4 


2.7 


10.9 


3.3 


11.4 


4.2 


9.8 


4.3 


English 


10.3 


4.7 


10.7 


3.4 


10.6 


5.1 


10.7 


4.1 


Composite 


10.1 


3.1 


10.4 


3.7 


9.9 


4.6 


10.1 


4.6 


Note.— n » 18 


for each 


column. 















Table 8, page 23 ^ reports ANOVA results for scores of the four contrasted 
groups of pup-Tls. There were no significant ^ ratios on any of the four tested 
areas, hence none of the eight null hypotheses was rejected for any area. 

There was no evidence of race, school racial balance, or Interaction effects 
In any of the four tested areas. 



Summary of Results 



The findings presented above Indicated that there were very few significant 
differences in academic performance among the groups of pupils compared. Of 
the 96 specific hypotheses tested--elght with respect to each of the four cri- 
terion variables at each of the three defined educational lcvels--only four 
differences were found. The general finding, then, was chat there Is little 
evidence that academic performance Is affected hy pupil race, school racial 
balance, or their Interaction. Table 9, page 24, summarizes the results. 




ANALVSIS Or VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLES: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL, GRADE 9 
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Schools (C) 1 1.12 .06 Schools (C) 1 1.13 

Races (R) 1 .35 .02 Races (R; 1 1.13 

(Cells'! (3) (Cells) (3) 

Interaction (RC) 1 .12 .01 Interaction (RC) 1 ,01 

Within Cells 68 19.21 Within Cells 68 16,44 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSES 
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Efi'ects of Race 

Effects of pupil race (Hg) vere tested directly for each of the four cri- 
terion achievement measures at each of the three levels. Significant differences 
were found in three of the 12 comparisons, all in favor of Caucasians— in 
Primary Mathematics, Intermediate Writing, and Intermediate Composite. It was 
concluded that pupil race did seem to have some effect on academic performance, 
irrespective of school racial balance, and that effect favored Caucasian pupils. 

The superior academic performance of unselected groups of Caucasian, com- 
pared with Negro, pupils Is amply documented. Comparisons over time between 
groups initially matched on known correlates of achievement, hcv;ever, are rare. 

In the only study found directly relative to this point, f^amuela (1953), 
incidentally to the main concern of his study, found that Caucasians made higher 
achievement scores at Grade 8 than did Negroes with whom they had earlier been 
matched. Results of the present study, then, support those of Sajiuels. 

Effects of School Racial Balance 

Effects of school racial balance (Hy) were tested directly for each of the 
four criterion achievement measures at each of the three levels. No significant 
differences were found In any of the 12 Inter-group comparisons. It was con- 
cluded that school racial composition per se had no effect on the academic 
performance of pupils, irrespective of pupil race. 



Interaction Effects 

Six kinds of pupil race/school racial composition Interactions - H^) 
were tested simultaneously for each of the four criterion achievement measures 
at each of the three levels. The only significant differ :ice found In the 72 
Inter-group comparisons Indicated that In the Primary Composite, Caucasians in 
nonsegregeted schools achieved better than their counterparts In de facto 
segregated schools It war concluded that there was an apparent inter- 

action effect at the. Primary level suggesting that attendance at de fa:*"o 
segregated schools wus detrimental to the academic performance of Caucasian 



No effects were found suggesting that academic perfonnance of Nc^ro pupils 
was related to an Interaction between their race and the racial of 

schools they attended No effects were found suggesting that academic 

performance of pupils In either nonsegregated (H 3 ) or de facto (H^) 

schools, respectively, was affected by pupil race. No effects were found 
suggesting that academic performance of pupils was affected by other pupil race/ 
school racial balance interactions (E 3 , E 5 ). 

No other controlled, longitudinal, four-group or tv;o j:rcup studies were 
found with whose outcomes results cf the present study could be compared. 



pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Sumniary and Implications 



Methods 



The purpose of this study was to ascertain the effectii on educational 
achlevemenf: of pupil race» racial balance of school attended » and their Inter- 
action over a period of years < For purposes of this study pupils were dlchoto- 
ralzed as Negro or Caucasian; schools were categorized as de facto segregated 
or i4onsegregated . A de facto segregated school was defined as one having 50 
percent or more Negro enrolleeSi 

Subjects for the study were 160 pupils in the TacoEia, Washington, public 
schooldt Forty were Negroes who had attended de facto segregated schools for 
the duration of the study; ^0 were Caucasians who had attended de facto 
segregated schools during this time; AO wore Negroes* who had attended non- 
segregated schools durlrg the period under study; AO wore Caucasians who had 
attended nonsegregated schools during this period ■ 

The study was conducted at three dlfferer*; educational levels; Primary, 
Intermediate, and Junior High School • The sub-population at each level con- 
tained equal numbers of pupils from each of the four contrasted groups# 

Within each level subjects were Initially matched person-for-persoti from group- 
to-group on the known relevant variables of chronological age, grade, mental 
age and socioeconomic status. The Primary level included AA pupils* , 11 in 
each group, who were studied over the throe-year period from early In Grade 1 
till early In Grade A. The Intermediate level also Included AA pupils, 11 In 
each group, who were striled over the three-year period from early In Grade 3 
till early in Grade 6. At the JunlcT High level 72 pupils, 18 in each group, 
were studied over the two-year period from early In Grade 7 till early in 
Grade 9. 

Four elementary and two junior high schools participated in the study. 

Half of the schools at each level were de facto segregated; the other half 
were nonsegregated* All schools had coterminous attendance boundaries and 
served the same relatively homogeneous lower to lower-middle class neighborhood. 
Schools wore essentially similar at each level with respect to staffing, 
facilities and educational programs. 

Lorge-Ihorndlke Intelligence Test mental age scores provided the matching 
intelligence measures. Father ^s occupational level according to the Tamer 
Revised Scale for Occupation war used as the measure of socioeconomic status. 
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Pupil race and racial balance of school attended were the independent or treat- 
ment variables. Dependent or criterion achievement measures were language arts» 
mathematics, reading and battery composite scores on the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress at the Primary and Intermediate levels, and similar scores 
on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development at the Junior High level. 

The study was ex post facto, describing what took place In the natural 
course of events, the design was: Matching— '^’treatment" over time — obser\*atlon. 

A 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance was used to determine whether 
racial, school racial compositions or Interaction differences existed among 
the four groups of pupils at each level on each criterion measure. The .05 
level of significance was accepted as Indicating existence of a difference. 

The Tukey (a) Technique was employed a posteriori to locate Indicated Inter- 
action difference. 



Find l ugs 



Of the 96 four-group comparisons, 32 at each level, only four showed sig- 
nificant differences. Three of the four were racial effects, Caucasians scoring 
higher than Negroes In Primary Mathematics, Intermediate Language Arts and 
Intermediate Composite. No school effects v;ere Indicated at any level. The 
sole Interaction effect Indicated that Caucasians In nonsegregated schools 
scored higher than Caucasians In de facto segregated schools on the Primary 
Composite. 

Results of the study suggested that neither nupll i*ace nor racial composi- 
tion of school per se, considered alone or Interactively, seemed to have a 
substantial effect on academic performance when other relevant variables were 
controlled. 



Di scussion o f Result s 



The general findings of this Investigation support results of carefully 
planned research studies executed In other locales (St. John, 1962; Vane, 1966; 
Wilson, 1967), that there Is little evidence from which to Infer a direct 
causal relationship between school racial composition and scadcmlc performance 
when appropriate controls have been exercised for the possible effects of known 
relevant variables. Even less adequately designed studies (Kolman, 1964; 

Radln, 1966) have found this same lack of relationship. 

The finding of tie present study, that attending de facto segregated 
ichools appeared to have a ’etrlmentai effect on the educational development 
of Primary level Caucaslcn pupils, is novel Insofar as Is known. Most studies 
In this area have been concerned simply with comparative performance of Negro 

O 
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pupils In schools of different racial balances* The present resul^. must be 
regarded as highly tentative, but Its occurrence suggests that future studies 
investigating the effects of school racial composition on academic performance 
might well provide for a similar comparlsoik. 

The fact that Caucasian pupils apparently out-performed their Initially 
matched Megio counterparts over time, In the few instances where there was a 
difference between the two groups, Is also a relatively novel finding, again 
reflecting common limitations of design* 

Although the proportionate frequency of these novel results was relatively 
small with respect to the overall scope of the present study, their nature and 
potential Impact on desegregation Ideology, should they be corroborated else- 
where, mandates replication of this study or Implementation of other desl:5no 
tacllltatlng similar comparisons. A wealth of pupil record data In cities 
across the country awaits exploration to contribute to our knowledge In this 
critical area. 



Implications 



Within the past decade America's urban school systems have become primary 
instiumentalltles of social reform In the current civil rights revolution# 

Whll€J the role of societal change agent Is neither novel nor inapMoprlate for 
the public schools, education's Informational base leading to Its present 
posture with respect to de facto school racial segregation merits careful 
scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court's reasoning In the Brown v '^oard, desegregation 

decision of 1954 made it Inevitable that the schools would be In the forefront 
of the civil rights struggle# The Court held that attendance at racially 
segregated schools had a detrimental effect ol the educational development of 
Negro pupils so segregated, especially when the segregation was sanctioned by 
law. Although the Court's concern was ostensibly with the de jure segregation 
common in southern and border states, validity of the underlying educational 
premise typically has not been questioned by lower courts, legislators, public 
administrators, school personnel, or parents with respect to de facto segrega- 
tion In cities of the North and Kest. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court's contention that Ne;;^To puolls in segregated 
schools achieved less well than did their counterparts In ror'segregated schools 
was supported only by logic and theory, not by field research data* The 
accumulated evidence from carefully planned research studies over the inter 
venlng 16 years has failed to demonstrate conclusively that there Is a causal 
relationship between school racial balance and academic nerformance. St. John 
(1970) reviews the major pertinent studies, describes the coraple:;ittefl of 
investigating t!ie problem, and concludes that there have not yet been any 
really adequate tests of the hypotliesls* 
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The controversy over de facto school racial segregation and quality of 
educational c^pportunity has dramatically highlighted the Inadequate data base 
from which the educational enterprise Is characteristically conducted. As 
Dyer (1968) so aptly put It: 

One of the great unsolved problems of American education » 
or of education anywhere in the world, la that of providing 
a continuous flow of dependable Infomatlon on how well the 
schools are meeting the developmental needs of children and 
in what respects they are falling to do so , . . 

Until such Information Is forthcoming at regular Intervals 
and in large quantities. It Is reasonably certain that in 
spite of large infusions of money and the frenzied innova- 
tions that money may bring, the schools will becorrie 
increasingly Inconsequential In helping us toward a viable 
society (Dyer, 1968, pp. 55-56). 

Bloom (1969) maintains that '^The improvement of education and other environ- 
ments Is really the only means available to a civilized society for the Improve- 
ment of the lot and fate of man*' (Bloom, 1969, p. 6). Assuming that educators 
are striving for Improvement, hov can they know when It has occurred unless they 
are aware of where they were, where they are, and where they are headed? lo 
achieve the Informational base required for a viable educational system, cJ 
cators must overcome their propensity for simply initiating action progre * 
and make a concerted effort to comprehend the need for conimltnent to, and | 
vision for, an evaluative schema within which to purposefully and sys t eino ^ icu, \7 
acquire, analyze, and appropriately respond to pertinent f^ata. Without & ch lu 
orientation, public education cannot possibly demonstrate the integrity of 
accountability which. If not Initiated from within the profession. Is In rt 
Ingly certain to be demanded from without* 

Aduilttedlvi academic performance Is but one of many goals of Amerlc 
education. Its attainment has not been conclusively related to school i 
balance, per se. Uichols* (1963) reaction to recommendations of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil R:ghts (USCCR, 1967a, pp. 209-212) for further de 
segregation action is appropriate: 

The evidence Indicating that racial composition of the 
schools Is related even marginally to achievement Is equiv- 
ocal, and there Is no evidence at all to support the hope 
that: Integration will somehow result In dramatic gains for 
Negro students. Desirable as Integration may be for social 
and political reasons, the Commission may be sotting the 
Negro lip for yet another disillusionment by promoting school 
Integration as a means of achieving equality of oerformance. 

It voiild be a sad result Indeed If, In our enthusiasm for a 
pojalbly meritorious solution, we become so convinced that 
v;e know the answer that we fall to intensify the research 
attack on our massive Ignorance of the determinants of 
individual differences in ability and school achievement 
(Nichols, 1968, p* 707). 
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Integrity seens to suggest consideration of alternative behaviors. One 
v^ould be simply to cease further efforts to reduce do facto segregation since 
it has not as yet shown substantial signs of achieving Its avowed original 
purpose* A second would be to proclaim that schools are primarily agents of 
social change and only secondarily educational institutions. De facto desegre- 
gation could then be openly promoted for political and/or social, rather than 
academic, reasons. Of course, this would be no more acceptable than the 
present modus operandl unless the expectation of salutary effects could be 
supported by research results* 

The most defensible, and most difficult approach, so long as children are 
being considered primarily as members of racial groups rather than as Indi- 
viduals, would be to plan and Implement tVie most adequate longitudinal and 
controlled pertinent research feasible in an effort to build a respectable 
evidential base upon which to predicate further action* As Griffiths (19S9) 
said: 



Me should adopt t’:e point of view that Ideas should not be 
tried on children until there Is soLie large amount of evi- 
dence that the Ideas are workable and the results will be 
beneficial (Griffiths, 1959, p. 31). 

Opportunity for economic, educational, political, and social movement is 
an Inherent strength of our society. It rust be kept freely available to all 
according only to demonstrated merit. Education can facilitate this mobility 
only 30 long as It respects the Individuality of every child It serves. The 
basic tenets of education espouse respect for Individual uniqueness and the 
provision of learning experiences according to Individual needs. How can these 
be reconciled with the logic of subverting a child's ldentlt> as an Individual 
to his consideration as a raclaJ or ethnic manifestation? With equal validity 
could he not be categorized for educational purposes according to his sex, 
religion, socloecoj^omlc status, handedness, eye color, or shoe size? Demo- 
graphlr pigeonholing, the simplistic practice of sorting people out by some 
natural grouping, such as race. Is not only antithetical to the democratic 
ethic but diametrically opposed to heretofore accepted exemplary educational 
practice. 

National concern has been directed toward the alleged detrimental effects 
of de facto school segregation on the academic performance of Negro puolls. 
Evidence to date falls to support the validity of that circumscribed focus of 
concern. It must also be directed toward Caucasian pupils. Orientals, American 
Indians, Mexlcan-Amerlcans, and Puerto Ricans. Indeed, it must be with every 
child who enters the portals of public education In the United States. And the 
concern must be that public policy and practice at every level be solidly 
based. Insofar as feasible, on empirical researc!^ evidence rather than solely 
on logical and theoretical persuasions or political pressures, lest It be 
forgotten that the charge of public education Is "* . . to find alternative 
means of bringing all children as far as we can tov^ard self-fulfillment'* 
(Cronbach, 1969, p. 3<»0). 
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